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AN ETHICAL TEACHER'S AMERICAN TOUR. 

P. J. GOULD. 

THE longer I work at the enterprise of the moral in- 
struction of children, the more keenly I become aware 
of the multitude of subsidiary problems that beset the 
central question, and the more I learn of the forces of 
criticism and opposition that the advocate of direct 
moral instruction has to encounter. Nevertheless, I pur- 
sue the aim which I established for myself twenty years 
ago, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
recent experiences which I am now about to relate will 
at least have the merit of actuality and breadth. The 
subject of the ethical training of young citizenhood has 
created a world-wide interest, as has been attested by 
the two international moral education congresses of 
1908 and 1912. At the invitation of the University of 
Wisconsin I have paid a second visit to the United States, 
in order to show, by demonstration-lessons given to chil- 
dren in public, how the theme of personal and civic con- 
duct may be made interesting and stimulating to young 
minds. Up to the moment of writing (early March, 
1914), I have spent more than five months in ten or 
eleven states, visited about thirty cities and five univer- 
sities, delivered two hundred and twenty lessons, and met 
some sixteen thousand people as audiences. 1 

The lessons dealt with entirely plain and straightfor- 
ward topics, such as self-control, courage, perseverance, 
kindness, honesty, duty, and service. Language and illus- 
trations appealed to children associated with all forms 
of social and religious conviction. The American public- 
school platform, detached from the difficulties engendered 
by "religious instruction/'' afforded a very precious op- 
portunity for the presentation of teaching which sought 

1 The tour concludes in April. 
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to strike the universal note in ethics. The usual pro- 
cedure was to place a class of sixteen or twenty girls and 
boys in front of me and a blackboard, and with backs to 
the adult audience. A lesson lasted forty or forty-five 
minutes, and, on the dismissal of the children, points of 
educational interest were handled in brief addresses or 
discussion. It may be well to state shortly the chief mat- 
ters touched upon in these notes and comments at the 
close of the meetings : 

The necessity for concreteness as against ab- 
stractions and dry maxims. The veto on moralizing 
and preaching is absolute. 

There must be constructiveness in the story-tell- 
ing. The illustrations must be inter-connected. 
Children love spiritual construction as well as con- 
struction with the hands in kindergarten occupations, 
manual-training classes, and the like. 

True stories are preferable to material taken from 
works of fiction; but the legends consecrated by 
the affection of ages, and which enshrine moral truth, 
may be legitimately classed with the true stories of 
history and biography. The teacher, however, should 
frankly reveal to the children the nature of the 
stories thus employed. 2 

Positive qualities should be limned as objects of 
admiration and love, and the portrayal of vice and 
folly should be introduced as strictly subordinate. 
Illustrations should appeal to the sexes equally. The 
utmost respect should be shown to the children's re- 
plies, since they are being invited to express their 
feelings and thoughts on the most important subject 
in the world, namely, right conduct. 

2 People who are inclined to purely academic discussion of such points 
may be surprised to learn that children appreciate dramatically related 
legends even after being assured that the narratives are not to be accepted 
as 'true.' I have tested this psychological fact on hundreds of occasions. 
I suspect that the pleasure in such stories is enhanced by the teacher's 
candid treatment. 
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The objection that moral instruction is nothing 
bnt words, as distinct from the fruitful practice of 
'doing/ is met by the simple reminder that we pro- 
tect children from the influence of bad words, bad 
stories, and bad books ; and, if we have faith in the 
power of bad words, it wonld appear rational to have 
faith in the power of good words. 

Normal and 'good' children need moral instruc- 
tion and conscience-training more than the so-called 
delinquents and defectives. They are more amen- 
able to ethical suggestion and discipline, just as chil- 
dren of artistic bent more profitably repay artistic 
training. The future welfare of civilization depends 
npon the character of the normal children who con- 
stitute the vast majority of the young population 
of the world to-day. 

I may say in passing that I am quite familiar with 
the controversy as to the relative values of direct and 
indirect moral instruction, that is, the direct method such 
as I practice myself, and the incidental method which 
consists in utilizing either the suggestions of geography, 
history, literature, and art, or the chance happenings of 
the school room and play time. I never could quite un- 
derstand why the earnest teacher should not combine 
these two methods, and save all debate. Moral instruc- 
tion is not, to my mind, an extra subject. It is the 
skillful summing up and concentration of the noble ele- 
ments in the whole round of child-experience and school- 
instruction, with the addition of social outlooks which 
neither child-experience nor school-instruction ordinarily 
provide. The incidental method can never meet the cry- 
ing need of the young soul for spiritual construction; 
and he who starves this instinct is guilty of treason 
toward one of the most vital tendencies of human nature. 

The general body of superintendents of schools, teach- 
ers, and parents were, to all appearance, genuinely in- 
terested in the subject which I endeavored to illustrate. 
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Perhaps the principle that excited most attention was 
the insistence on the positive quality rather than the 
negative. This again led people to reflect on the corollary 
that moral instruction, far from heing a corrective or 
penal exercise, should be considered as a joyous and 
exhilarating study of noble actions and characteristics; 
and should aim at self-development rather than self-re- 
pression. I was half vexed and half amused when a so- 
called boy burglar, — a precocity, aged six, who had been 
found carrying firearms, — was brought to one of my les- 
sons in the hope of reforming his vices. More than once 
it happened that a teacher anxiously requested me to 
visit her school, and deliver a special lesson designed to 
counteract some fault which she believed to be rampant 
in her young charges. Such a conception of moral in- 
struction is, to me, both odious and ludicrous. I often 
pointed out to an audience that the children who had just 
left the platform had departed without receiving an atom 
of good advice from the teacher. The ideal of moral in- 
struction should be to reveal the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, in history and the moral life, in such a way 
as to kindle the imagination and stir the will. This is a 
very different thing from fastening on individual or col- 
lective misdemeanors, and turning them to disciplinary 
account with a sort of pious ingenuity. 

I tried to enlist the cooperation of other classes be- 
sides teachers, and I was never more pleased than when, 
at St. Louis, a large meeting of business and professional 
men allowed me to teach a group of Russian-Jewish chil- 
dren on an improvised platform in the room dedicated to 
a City Club lunch. Never had I a more attentive class, 
or more attentive adult listeners. Indeed, some of the 
gentlemen told me they had great difficulty in preventing 
themselves from holding up their hands and calling out 
replies to questions which I addressed to the children; 
for I had spirited them back to the days of their boy- 
hood. All sorts of people came to the meetings, and I 
counted it a triumph when, one day, a Lutheran pastor 
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and a Lutheran teacher sat on one side of the classroom, 
and a group of Catholic sisters on the other. A year 
previously, in another environment, I had given lessons 
to Hindu, Mohammedan, and Parsi boys in Indian high 
schools, and I believe I may say that nobody in Bombay, 
Baroda, or any of the other cities I visited alleged that 
conscientious feelings had been offended. This is not a 
mere personal reminiscence. It is an indication of the 
possibility of realizing a principle of enormous value in 
education and even statecraft. 

As to the children who, after all, were the chief actors 
in the scenes of my pilgrimage, I can only remark, in 
general, that they were like all other children, — bright, 
responsive to the call of whatever is fine, appreciative of 
humor, and brimful of common sense. Thousands of re- 
plies they must have tendered to my questions, yet I am 
happy to observe that I have no absurd answers to chron- 
icle such as imaginative journalists adorn their comic 
columns with. I have an invincible faith in the ration- 
ality of the majority of children. Treat them respect- 
fully and cheerfully, and they will reciprocate with 
respect, cheerfulness, and intelligence. Not only did my 
little pupils pay good heed to my innumerable tales of 
chivalry, courage, and kindness, but they often (as teach- 
ers and parents told me) repeated them in the play- 
ground or at home, or acted them with appropriate ges- 
tures before admiring companions in the classroom. Of 
course, I had spared them the burden of committing any 
moral to reluctant memory. One or two incidents may 
be worthy of record. In a lesson on honesty, several 
times repeated, I stopped to ask: "Do you think most 
traders in the world are honest or dishonest?" And I 
usually made a half -playful count of the votes indicated 
by the show of hands. At one city (Milwaukee) the 
opinion was unanimously in favor of the traders. In 
most cases, the verdict was, — "Dishonest"; a result 
which somewhat staggered the City Club at St. Louis. 
The ordinary teacher of the St. Louis class had the curi- 
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osity to ask the children afterwards why they gave their 
suffrages for the verdict of "Dishonest"; and one of the 
boys said, "Well, sir, look at the newspapers !" This 
shrewd remark probably gives the key to the children's 
judgment. The judgment did not, I am sure, imply a 
distrust in humanity, but it betrayed the influence of sen- 
sational journals and of caustic comments in the house- 
hold circles. I never argued the point with the children. 
I simply said that my opinion was otherwise ; and I nar- 
rated a story which led them to see that trade itself is 
founded on honest and honorable exchange, in spite of 
much meanness and cheating. "When a class was asked 
whether a mother superior who (in the spirit of George 
Herbert's well-known poem on service) scrubbed the 
stairs of a sisterhood house, was mistress or servant, 
one of the girls at once replied, "Both"; and it was a 
beautiful word. Another girl, — a mulatto, — after hearing 
a series of stories of self-respect, self-control, self-re- 
liance, self-denial, and self-sacrifice, reflected a few mo- 
ments on the question: "In what way did the last two 
eases differ from the first three?" and then said, "In the 
first three, the persons thought of themselves ; in the last 
two they thought of others;" which was precisely and 
subtly true. But far be it from me to seek to convey the 
impression that most of the replies were remarkable. 
They were neither remarkable nor inferior. They were 
sensible. I freely allow that the children and I often 
laughed together. It is a poor ethics that cannot laugh. 
Sometimes the adult audience laughed too soon, as when 
they tittered at a child's definition of a mummy as "a 
skeleton in goods" (i. e., dry goods) ; but the definition 
is workable and picturesque. 

Not many teachers have had such an opportunity of 
coming to close quarters with so many young souls in 
varied environments ; and I will maintain that none has 
a more buoyant belief in the willingness of children to 
hear the message of the ideal, if only the message be 
uttered in simplicity, and clothed in the guise of parable, 
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poetry, and dramatic narration. To no other forms of 
teaching can I agree that the term moral instruction can 
be so legitimately applied. Having seen abundant evi- 
dences of the children's capacity to accept constructive 
and direct moral instruction, and of the teachers' readi- 
ness to experiment along this road, I have no hesitation in 
urging all who have influence in American educational 
fields, to press the enterprise forward, and encourage all 
attempts to place the training of young citizenhood on a 
firmer basis. I regard this work, not as a reform, but as 
a natural development. The tendency all over the 
civilized world is to improve upon the methods which 
made intellectual discipline the chief aim of the school. 
The tendency is now toward the ideal of subordinating 
all subjects to the one supreme end of the formation of 
good personal and civic character; in other words, to 
simplify the present congested curriculum by eliminating 
all the material that does not more or less count in the 
making of good men and women. Even as regards intel- 
lectual efficiency, I will dare to assert that the education 
of the sympathies and of the moral judgment is eminently 
conducive to wholesome quickening of wit. The study 
of conduct, in the concrete modes suggested, is perhaps 
the most powerful aid to rational observation, deduction, 
and insight, and is not second in value to a so-called 
scientific training. Nor is this problem one that mainly 
concerns the teacher. It mainly concerns the community 
and the State, the democracy and the organizers of 
opinion, industry, and administration. The whole globe 
is becoming a society, and education must rise to the sub- 
lime function of unifier and inspirer of this vast human 
complex. Moral education should be a practical search 
for a realization of the universal moral aspiration. "While 
this international sanction is actively utilized in the con- 
struction of a sound system of ethical instruction, each 
national State must treat the training of its young people 
as an object vital to its own moral and even political 
existence. Growing in complexity with the advance of 
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legislation and administrative regulation, the State now 
depends entirely upon the intelligent cooperation and in- 
tegrity of its individual citizens. Whatever the churches 
do or leave undone, and even if they rose to the full 
height of their educational opportunities, it is now incum- 
bent upon the State to build up the civic conscience by its 
own methods, in its own language, and with enthusiasm 
for its own high destiny. This means that, sooner or 
later, the schools of the world must establish civic in- 
struction as the indispensable center of their effort. 

F. J. Gould. 

ROCHESTEB, N. Y. 



